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STUDENTS PERCEPTIONS OF LARGE CLASSES 
PART ITI 


As you will recall, in the last newsletter we presented a summary 
of students' comments on large classes. Students were asked to 
respond to 3 questions; "What do you like about large classes?" "What 
don't you like?" and, "What suggestions do you have for their 
improvement?" 


In decreasing order of frequency students stated under "What do 
you like?" 


1) anomynity, independence, fairness 
2) format 

3) general atmosphere 

4) physical comfort 


Under "What don't you like?" 


1) physical comfort 

2) atmosphere 

3) format 

4) anomynity/independence 


The purpose of this newsletter is to discuss our interpretation 
of student responses and to comment on research pertaining to the 
relationship between class size and learning. The final newsletter in 
this series will comment on alternative teaching methods for large 
classes. 


We would like to reinterate that this was not a formal research 
project but rather an attempt to gain data that will help provide 
ideas for specific improvements. We would suggest that you also 
examine the data in the light of your own classroom experience and 
adapt our suggestions to your own situation, if they apply. 


First, we would like to 
out those components 
are serious impediments 

regardless of 


point 
which 
to learning, 
class size: 


A. Physical discomfort 

B. Distractions 

Cy Lack of suggestions, 

feedback or comprehension 

D. Lack of interaction 
Let's look at each of 

these individually. 


A. PHYSICAL DISCOMFORT 


The best teacher in the 
world with the most 
fascinating subject matter 
will not have much of an 


effect on learners if they are 
physically uncomfortable. 
322 


There were comments 


about discomfort in the 
original data, the largest 
response for any section. 177 


of those comments referred to 
not having enough space during 
exams. 45 related to not 
being able to hear student 
(not professor) questions. 36 
claimed lack of leg room. 30 
that the room is stuffy, 24 
not being able to see, 12 poor 
lighting, 6 were left handed 
and found writing on small arm 
rests difficult etc. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Crowded During Exams: 


1. Be conscious of the amount 
of space in your classroom. 
LE students cannot be 
Staggered so that there is an 
empty seat on both sides of 
them, then try to reschedule 
exams in ,rooms where proper 


desks can be provided. 


rooms with armrest 
must be used, then 
stagger exam times so that 
students have more room in 


between each other. 


Die be 
chairs 


Not Being Able To Hear Other 
Student's Questions: 


1. When a_—e student asks a 
question, be sure to repeat 
the question to the class 
before answering it. This not 
only assures that everyone has 
heard the question but also 
helps you check that you are 


answering the right question. 


2. Another possible solution 
would be to set up microphones 
in the aisles. However, as 
students seem to feel hesitant 
in asking questions anyway, 
the microphones may add to 
that hesitation. 


Lack Of Leg Room, Rooms Are 
Stuffy, Breaks Too Short, 
Smoking In Class etc: 


1. Make sure that you give a 
break. 

2. Make sure that the break 
provides adequate time to 
stretch, get coffee, have a 
cigarette. 

3. Turning on the air 
conditioner (where possible) 


before the class starts. 


4. Ask smokers to leave the 
classroom when they want to 
smoke. 


B. DISTRACTIONS 


Here we touch on one of 
the paradoxes in the original 
data. 86 students stated that 
they liked conversing with 


others; "we can ask for 
explanations from our 
neighbours without disturbing 
all the class" - "can walk in 


and Olt etcaes.. 295) students 
on the other hand, stated that 
distractions interfered with 
their learning; "when someone 
talks beside you, you cannot 
hear the professor", "too much 
noise = not able to 
concentrate". 


It is obvious that those 
who feel free to talk and move 
around are not aware or do not 
care that their behaviour is 
disturbing to others. Control 
of this kind of behaviour is 
an issue in any size class, 
some instructors decide to act 
on it and others ignore it. 
Behaviour which, in a small 
class is slightly annoying, 
becomes a serious problem in a 
large class. 


There may be a few causes 
for this disruptive behaviour. 
One is that the students do 
not realize the effect they 
are having on others. The 
behaviour could be a statement 
of boredom or dissatisfaction, 
physical discomfort, or a lack 
of comprehension of the 
Material being covered. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. For those of you who 
don't do this already, make 
attendance optional so _ that 
those who really don't want to 
be there can have a choice. 


2. Give adequate breaks. 


3. If the behaviour disturbs 
you, let the students’ know 
that you will not attempt to 
teach while others are 
talking. If necessary, stop 
talking when students start. 


4. Encourage the more mature 
students to deal with their 
disruptive peers. 


5. Encourage student to write 
down any questions or problems 
they may have and put’ time 
aside to answer these 
questions. ise you have 
T.A.'s, they might be able to 
help collect the questions or 
answer them. 


6. Provide a means LOK 
students’) to express their 
dissatisfaction, boredom etc. 
For example, you could put up 


a suggestion board with 
suggestions and responses 
posted. Another technique 


that has been used elsewhere 
is to set up ae telephone 
answering machine which 
students can call at any time 
and leave their questions. 


C. LACK OF QUESTIONS, 
FEEDBACK, COMPREHENSION 


It is conceivable that 
all of these issues are quite 
intertwined. It is possible, 
for instance, that if students 
are comprehending the material 
they may not be disruptive. 


Many comments (120) under 
"What don't you like?" 
referred to not being able _ to 
ask questions. For example, 
"the fact that you want to ask 
a question but by the time the 
teacher responds he has 
already gone into something 
else and has to return, thus 
disrupting the class," or "if 


one person does ask a 
question, the people that know 
the answer tend to stop 
listening" or “it is’ very 
embarrassing to ask any 
questions." 


A further description of 
students' frustrations is 
illustrated by this comment: 
"When you don't understand a 
concept or problem the 
professor will move on to new 
material without really 
considering whether we _ fully 


understand what is being 
taughte”" This is 4 <@Liticult 
problem. We can empathize 


with the student who is ‘lost' 
and also the instructor who is 
faced with what seems like an 
impossible situation. How can 
you possibly answer questions 
and cover the material that 
needs to be covered? 


It is important for you 
to cover all the material and 
ie as important for the 
Students to learn it. But, 
what's the point in getting 
all the material 'covered' if 
very few understand it? ite 
may be more effective to spend 
more time on fewer essentials 
and assure that these are well 
understood. Minor points can 
be covered in. readings and 
tutorials. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Students need frequent 
feedback in order to judge 
their comprehension and to see 
how they can improve. Tests 
that do not count towards 
grades may help. You could 
design weekly quizzes that 
cover major concepts that have 
been presented and provide 
students with answers 


afterwards. Further, 
encourage them to ask 
questions either to you at a 
designated time when 


attendance is not compulsory 
or necessary, in tutorials, or 
written to you to be answered 
when time permits. 


2. Help reduce the threat of 
asking questions. From your 
attitude and the way you 
respond, your students can 
judge whether it is 'safe' to 
ask questions. You should 
make your position clear. If 
you don't want your lecture 
interrupted, make sure the 
class knows this and clearly 
state when questions are 
appropriate. 


3. One method of determining 
whether or not’ students are 
understanding the material is 
to ask a few students to show 
you their notes. You could 
check if they have listed 
those things you deem most 
important in your lecture. 
You could design tutorials 
based on the information you 
gather by these means. 


4, Establish a liason 
committee of 3-5 students to 
meet with you once a week to 
discuss how the course is 
proceeding. Ina very large 
class the students should be 
selected on a idistrict 
basis. Make sure other 
students know who the liason 
students are. 


5. You may consider developing 
a handbook of concepts you 
cover in lectures and selling 
them to students. That way, 
important material which might 


have been missed, for any 
reason, can be viewed. 


D. LACK OF INTEREACTION 


Basically there are two 
levels of interaction possible 
in any class: student’ to 
Student and instructor to 
student. 


The data revealed an 
interesting paradox related to 
interaction, AM abe/ students 
placed anonymity, independence 
or fairness at the top of the 
list of things they liked 
about large classes and 197 
claimed it was an aspect’ they 
didn't like. It appears from 
reading the comments that 
those who liked the anonymity 
refer mostly to fairness and 
lack of intimidation. If no 
one iS known then the 
individual student feels each 
one will be treated equally 
and fairly. The instructor 
will not be influenced by 
personal attitude, age, sex, 
race etc. Furthermore, the 
individual student cannot be 
embarrassed by being asked 
questions or by being forced 
to participate. In addition, 
some stated that they gained 
motivation by the sense of 
being totally independent and 
that they worked harder 
because they had to do it on 
their own. 


Those who did not like 
anonymity spoke of wanting to 
be known and appreciated as 
people - they wanted a sense 
of identity and importance. 
Further, many stated that they 
wanted to know their peers and 
find out if they were the only 
‘dummies' in the course, or if 
others shared their problems 
or concerns. 


Why the discrepancy? 
Students have different 
learning styles and _ personal 
needs. Some students function 
more effectively when they can 
work alone, and they may find 
that working in groups is 
confusing and frustrating. 
Other students need _ personal 
contact, for them it's an 
important aspect of motivation 
and without this opportunity 
for exchange and human contact 
their performance suffers. 


Furthermore, some 
students are quite 
‘dependent’. They come to 
university from situations 
where they have been 
accustomed to an environment 
in which they have been told 
what to do. They do not yet 
have the ability to discipline 
themselves to work from a 
sense of internal motivation. 
It is possible that some of 
our adult student population 
may be more independent when 
they enter university but it 
is also possible that some 
need to develop their studying 
skills as much as their 
younger colleagues. 


Catering to these 
differing student needs, may 
sound like an impossible task. 
We have a few suggestions that 
may help: 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Provide opportunities for 
students to interact at least 
occasSionally by asking them 
to work in -3"s on simple 
questions; for example, as we 
did in gathering this data. 


2. Establish ‘learning 
cells‘. Students are paired 


for a short period during each 
lecture. They can either both 
read the same material or 
choose different topics’ and 
prepare a series of questions. 
What develops is a peer 
teaching role which becomes a 


quite intense exchange of 
information. 
3. Have students vote on 


certain questions. 


4. Make sure students who want 
interaction with you know when 
and where to find you. 


5. Spend time in breaks 
walking around talking to 
students. 


RESEARCH ON LARGE CLASSES 


Most research literature 
comes from studies of 
pre-university education. The 
research suggests that there 
is little correlation between 
class size and amount learned. 
For all that argue against 
large classes, there are as 
Many articles in favour of 
them. The only obvious 
agreement in the literature 
seems to be that teachers feel 
they teach better and students 
feel they learn better in 
small classes. One 
explanation for this is’ that 
the smaller number of students 
allows for greater interaction 
and feedback, hence the 
teacher knows almost 
immediately what is not 
working and can adjust his/her 
teaching accordingly. We 
should make it clear that most 
studies we have come across 
measure learning only in terms 
of achievement on end of term 
exams. This does not’ take 
into consideration long term 


retention of knowledge, 
ability to apply knowledge, 
attitude towards the subject 
etc. 


Most research supports 
the common sense belief that 
smaller classes promote more 
desirable educational 
Practices and pupil - teacher 
interaction. McKenna and Pugh 
(1964) found that although 
teachers in smaller classes 
relied heavily on mass 
instruction, they Staal 
provided a greater number and 
variety of learning activities 
and significantly more 
individualized and small-group 
activities. Other studies, 
Lindbloom (1970) have shown 


smaller classes to foster 
increased student - student 
and student-teacher 
interaction, greater use of 
innovative materials and 
methods, improved teacher 
morale and greater student 


self-control and discipline. 


However, the many studies 
of the past 15 years 
ultimately conclude that there 
is little relationship between 
class size and achievement. 


Our own studies of course 
evaluation data show that the 
amount learned, the 
significance of what is 
learned and the overall value 
of the course are all rated 
lower by students as_ class 
size increases. There is no 
doubt that in general students 
and faculty do not like large 
classes, teachers feel they. 
don't teach as well, students 
feel they don't learn as much; 
but there is no hard data on 
which to make a definite 
statement. 


What the literature does 


state strongly is that 


teaching method is essential 


to effective learning. We can 
make larger classes effective 
if we are prepared to invest 
more resources in them. 


To quote Julien Stanley 
in his article "Class Size and 
Learning - New Interpretation 
of the Research Literature". 
(1979 or 80) - 


"Existing research 
findings do not support the 
contention that smaller 
classes will of themselves 
result in greater academic 
achievement gains for pupils. 


Few, af any, pupil 
benefits can be expected from 
reducing class size ale 


teachers continue to use the 
same instructional methods and 
procedures in the smaller 
classes that they used in 
larger classes." 


We have given you a few 
Suggestions to deal with some 


of the specific problems 
outlined by students. 
Although students almost 


unanimously agree that smaller 
classes may provide solutions; 
we would like to stress’ that 
the problems outlined in the 
data are ones that are _ found 
in any class size and we 


cannot assume they will 
disappear by changing the 
class size. The next 


newsletter will present some 
alternative teaching methods 
you may want to try. 


Comments or suggestions are 
always welcome please phone or 
write, Learning Development | 
Office, 2492 West Broadway, 
locals 397 or 695. 


